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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A joint meeting with the Library Association will be held 
at the Bishopsgate Institute, E.C., on Wednesday, 14th April, 
at 7.30 p.m., when Mr. C. W. F. GOSS, Librarian, will read 
a paper entitled: ‘‘PRints: METHODS OF PRODUCTION AND PRE- 
SERVATION.”’ 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

At 7.15 p.m., the meeting will proceed to fill vacancies for 
two London members of the Council. Nominations in writing 
must reach the Honorary SECRETARY, Bromley Public Library, 
Brunswick Road, Poplar, E., twenty-four hours before the 
meeting, and in the event of more than two nominations being 
received election will proceed by ballot. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 

The next meeting of the South Coast Branch will be held at 
the Worthing Public Library, on Wednesday, 21st April, at 
6.30 p.m. 

By kind invitation of Miss Frost (Librarian of Worthing) 
tea will be served at Mitchell’s Restaurant (opposite the Library) 
ato p.m. 

The meeting will take place at the Library at 6.30 p.m. 
CounciLLor Wa ttTer Aston, Chairman of the Worthing Library 
Committee, has kindly consented to preside, and the following 
papers will be read :— 
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“‘The Progress of the Library Movement on the South 
Coast,’’ by Miss BERYL GILL, Worthing. 
‘‘The Public Library Movement in Russia,’’ by Miss D. 
LEAPER, Brighton. 
The Committee will meet at 6 p.m. 
It is hoped that as many members and friends as possible 
will attend. 
ARTHUR WEBB, 
Hon. Secretary. 


EDITORIAL. 


Resignation of Our Honorary Secretary and Honorary 
Librarian.—A seeming disadvantage to our Association is the 
penalty involved consequent upon the promotion of its members 
to the rank of ‘‘chief.’’ Such disadvantage is more seeming than 
real, because it is good for the L.A.A. that it should number its 
friends among those occupying chief positions, and therefore the 
resignation of our Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers, is not without its bright aspect. As far as the work of 
the L.A.A. is concerned, the loss is a real one, and will not be 
easily replaced. For over 10 years Mr. Sayers has laboured whole- 
heartedly for the Association, occupying with distinction and 
honour nearly every important position on its executive. During 
the period specified the L.A.A. has trebled its members and has 
now far more claim to be considered representative than it had 
when Mr. Sayers first took an important part in its work. More- 
over, Mr. Sayers has had not a little to do with the establishment 
of the seven branches which are now such a source of strength 
to the L.A.A. More particularly, perhaps, Mr. Sayers’ work on 
behalf of the Easter Schools, so unhappily cut short by the war, 
set the seal on his efforts and proved his undoubted ability, which 
the Council of the L.A.A. recognised, by conferring upon him the 
Honorary Fellowship. 

Coincident with Mr. Sayers’ resignation, it is fitting that we 
also record the resignation of the Honorary Librarian of the 
L.A.A.—Miss Olive E. Clarke. As the two events are not un- 
related we have a double reason for congratulating Mr. Sayers 
and the life partner he will take with him to Wallasey. Miss 
Clarke’s resignation is a distinct loss to the women members of 
our Association, for whose cause she has always been a zealous 
worker. The loss the Association sustains in Miss Clarke's 
resignation is a very real one. Not only has she served for 
several years as Counsellor, but she did valuable work on the 
“*Report on Hours, etc.,’’ and for two years has been Chairman 
of the Education Committee. As librarian of the L.A.A. she 
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has organised the work, increased the issues, and catalogued the 
library, being responsible for the L.A.A. entries in the ‘‘Union 
Class List of the L.A. and L.A.A. Libraries.’’ We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Sayers and Miss Clarke, who will carry with 
them to Wallasey the good wishes of all who had the good fortune 
to know them. 

The New L.A.A. Honorary Secretary.—Friends of Mr. W. 
Benson Thorne will be delighted to hear that he has accepted the 
Honorary Secretaryship of the Association in succession to Mr. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, and we venture to suggest that a wiser 
choice could not have been made. Mr. Thorne’s connection with 
the L.A.A. goes back almost to the inception of the Association : 
his name appearing as a member of the Executive in 1897-8. 
From September, 1902, to June, 1904, Mr. Thorne occupied the 
Editorial office, and with the changing of the L.A.A. constitution 
in 1908, the new Honorary Secretary was elected first President 
of the Association, and for several years past he has found ample 
scope for his energies as Secretary of the Education Committee. 
Mr. Thorne’s connection with the L.A.A., has, therefore, been 
active and continuous, and members may confidently trust that 
he will worthily fill the Secretarial office. We are sure that 
members of the L.A.A. will extend to Mr. Thorne the same 
sympathy and courtesy which has distinguished their bearing 
towards previous holders of the Secretariate. 

Abandonment of the Annual Meeting at Birmingham.— 
Force of circumstance has proved too strong for our Council, 
and consequently the projected Annual Meeting will not take 
place at Birmingham as arranged, but in London, at a place yet 
to be fixed. The postponement, for we confidently predict it is 
but a postponement, was made strongly possible in view of the 
depletion of the L.A.A. ranks, and the fresh difficulty created 
by the uncertainty of railway arrangements, jeopardised the 
plans to the extent of making the carrying out of the arrange- 
ments a virtual impossibility. Our Birmingham friends will be 
greatly disappointed, but not more so than are their southern 
colleagues. Meanwhile, our wishes are centred in the hope that 
the celebration of the L.A.A.’s coming of age will synchronise 
with the coming of peace, bringing with it an increased impetus 
to our activities. 

iliness of Mr. H,. T. Coutts.—We sincerely regret to record 
the illness of Mr. H. T. Coutts, ex-President of the L.A.A. Mr. 
Coutts has been incapacitated since November last, and we 
understand that a course of sanatorium treatment at Midhurst, 
is deemed necessary. We extend our sympathies to Mr. Coutts, 
and trust that he will speedily regain his health, and that the 
Association will not for long be deprived the benefit of his 
counsel. 
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LECTURE WORK IN CONNECTION WITH MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 


By ALBert CawTtuorne, F.L.A., Chief Librarian and Supervisor, 
Stepney Public Libraries and Museums. 


It is now generally acknowledged that human progress 
depends mainly on two essential conditions obtaining in the life 
of the community :—First, the continuous accumulation, care- 
ful preservation, liberal dissemination and practical application 
of knowledge ; and, secondly, generous co-operation in the broad 
sociological and economic sense of mutual dependence and assis- 
tance. 

Books are the recognised repositories of man’s learning and 
experience ; moreover, they are the accepted media whereby the 
present vast store of human lore is made available to every mem- 
ber of the community who is seeking knowledge; therefore, 
books are indisputably necessary to the material welfare and 
intellectual development of mankind. 

The increasing complexity of our Western civilization and 
the great diversity of life in our time, necessitates individual 
specialization in some branch or other of human activity and 
endeavour. We live in an age of experts; and the literature 
appertaining to the various divisions of knowledge is so extensive 
in each of its several departments, and is so vital to the welfare 
and progress of the community, that libraries are not only inevit- 
able, to serve as depositories for our wealth of books, but insti- 
tutions of increasing importance and potency in the promotion 
of civilization. 

The municipal public library is a complete realization of the 
co-operative idea, and the most democratic of all our social insti- 
tutions. It is unsectarian, non-partisan, and ministers to the 
necds of every class equitably. Its primary function is educa- 
tional, but its recreative service is inestimable and much under- 
rated. As an educational agency it is unique among our social 
institutions, and serves as the link between the school and 
university. Its possibilities in the diffusion of liberal education 
have not been accomplished, and while its activities are limited 
by the present legal and financial restrictions they are impossible. 
The present generation of Local Government Board auditors 
maintain that it is a contravention of existing law to incur any 
expenditure of the penny rate in providing the community with 


*\ paper read before a meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association at 
the Stepney Public Library, Bancroft Road, E., on Wednesday, 10th 
February, 1915. 
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expert guidance in the choice and use of books. This interpreta- 
tion of the ‘Libraries Act’’ may be strictly correct, but it is, 
obviously, a serious hindrance to the further development of the 
municipal library as the Adult School and Civic College. 
Unfortunately, Local Government Board officials are supported 
in their contention by a considerable number of short-sighted, 
unimaginative people, who fail to appreciate the full significance 
of the institution’s capacity to satisfy the public demand for 
enlightenment; and, to propagate those sound principles of 
citizenship which foster a healthy well-informed public opinion, 
and conduce to peace and prosperity in the state generally. 
These unsympathetic people take every opportunity to circum- 
scribe the municipal library to the mere storing of books and the 
circulation of those volumes which are requisitioned by readers 
in the locality, in accordance with certain approved rules and 
regulations. 

The scientific doctrine of evolution teaches us that man has 
gradually and laboriously advanced from a humbler state to his 
present social condition; and, I submit that this theory applies 
to our subject because it primarily postulates that each generation 
of humanity is consciously, or unconsciously, promoting a higher 
intellectual and moral capacity in posterity. It demonstrates 
human progress to be due not merely to the beneficent effect of 
an improved environment but more particularly to an advance- 
ment in natural aptitude and disposition, and implies that the 
effect of the mental and moral exertions of each generation of 
mankind transmits itself, in some degree, to its successor in 
accordance with the laws of heredity. 

The faculty of communicating knowledge has enabled man 
with increasing facility to interchange ideas and transmit the 
experience of one generation to another. It is the essential 
factor in human culture, and the very foundation of our social 
edifice. It has indisputably contributed more than any other 
cause to the mental progress of man, and enabled him to achieve 
that lordship of creation which he now enjoys. 

To-day educationists are publicly deploring the inefficiency 
of our modern educational methods, and they are strongly advo- 
cating the encouragement of liberal education among the peasant 
and industrial classes of the population, in addition to the com- 
mercial, technical and professional instruction which, at present, 
receives so much attention and entails such heavy expenditure ; 
but they apparently ignore the municipal library’s claim to be 
regarded as the established institution peculiarly adapted to 
provide the people with the means of acquiring that liberal educa- 
tion which is now admitted to be so desirable. 

The municipal library has stood the test of time, and fully 
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justified its existence as an educational agency, but the apathy, 
passive resistance and prejudice of the governing classes, with 
which it had to contend more particularly in its early days, still 
survive. 

This attitude of studied indifference and policy of rigid 
circumscription, must go the way that other opposition to demo- 
cratic progress, liberty of thought, and equality of opportunity 
has gone, before the library will be free to discharge its legitimate 
functions, untrammelled, and on that broad basis required by the 
needs of the public who maintain it. Such is the situation to-day 
as I apprehend it, and I consider it somewhat absurd that money 
may be legally spent on buildings, furniture, books, staff, 
museums, etc., while it is considered illegal to expend any small 
amount of the library rate on lectures and addresses, with the 
purpose of putting a soul into a library and so increase its vital 
value, and extend its cultural influence locally and generally. 

Let us now devote a few minutes’ attention to a review of 
the educational machinery, which is in operation at this time, 
with the object of ascertaining what it is doing. We are so well 
acquainted with the scope and work of the State-maintained 
primary school, which the compulsory Education Act brought 
into existence, that to mention it, in passing, is sufficient. It is 
estimated that six million children, between the ages of five and 
fourteen years, are now on the registers of these schools in 
England and Wales alone; and, that it costs approximately 
twenty-four million pounds per annum to provide them with 
elementary instruction. These figures are too eloquent to require 
any comment respecting their significance ; indeed, it would be 
presumptuous on my part to offer any. 

Moreover, the Board of Education which was established 
by the Act of 1899 and specially empowered to correlate and 
co-ordinate educational methods and institutions throughout the 
United Kingdom, reports that considerable progress has been 
and is being made towards the provisions of accessible secondary 
schools affording suitable courses of higher education for pupils 
of ages ranging from twelve to sixteen, and even eighteen years. 

There are now about 195,000 students receiving instruction 
in these institutions, of whom, approximately, two-thirds pay 
fees or hold scholarships ; the remainder are children from public 
elementary schools, who have qualified for and obtained free 
places. These enter, as a rule, at the age of twelve years, upon 
their parents or guardians undertaking to keep them at school 
for a four years’ course of study. 

As regards technical instruction which has been aptly, if 
somewhat sarcastically, described as ‘‘bread and butter educa- 
tion,’’ this is mostly provided in evening and similar schools, 
which are subsidized by State grants ; and there are some 700,000 
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persons (of whom one-half are under seventeen years of age) 
now receiving theoretical and practical instruction. 

These statistics show that there are now at least five million 
young people in England and Wales, and an unknown number 
of adults, who have to be content with a primary education ; or, 
if they desire to proceed further, according to that liberal plan 
now so strongly advocated by present-day educationists, they 
must laboriously accomplish self-improvement in their leisure 
time by reading and private study. 

I maintain that a sound education is the birthright of every- 
one, and that these less fortunate mortals have as much, if not 
more, Claim to State recognition and assistance as their better 
situated fellows in society, who are able to take advantage of the 
State-aided secondary and technical education which is made 
available by the taxation of the whole community. Truly, the 
privileges of birth are accidental, and the only just test of worth 
must ever be individual ability and personal merit. Undoubtedly 
a very large proportion of the population has not yet learnt to 
appreciate what education means in the full and correct sense 
of the term; and, it is especially for the benefit of these people 
that the National Home-Reading Union, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the Board for the Promotion of the Extension 
of University Teaching, the Social and Political Educational 
League, and similar societies, exist; but, under present circum- 
stances, the municipal library is debarred from intimate and 
active alliance with these teaching agencies, by the legal restric- 
tions which are imposed by the Local Government Board’s inter- 
pretation of the Libraries Act now in force. 

Everyone of the aforementioned organizations should be 
linked up with the municipal library of every town on a strictly 
business basis, because philanthropy is not only unnecessary 
and unsatisfactory, but mischievous in this connection. If the 
local administrators desire to foster the intellectual life of their 
constituents, it is not for any one of them to assume that the 
people do not require such opportunities. Nor should they delay 
action on this or any other flimsy excuse, or tolerate such an 
attitude on the part of others, but rather accept the stewardship 
of the public weal and the public purse in an earnest and generous 
spirit ; and provide the means that will create the demand for a 
fuller intellectual life, and then supply, proportionately, educa- 
tional facilities to satisfy the requirements of the community, re- 
gardless of criticism and opposition. The people, in the mass, are 
submissive and inarticulate and they do not urge their needs. They 
unquestionably want educating up to the appreciation of their 
intellectual possibilities ; their moral responsibilities, civic duties, 
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rights and privileges. The municipal library presents the oppor- 
tunity to stimulate interest in the nobler pursuits of life ; to teach 
the masses how to derive pleasure by profitable use of their 
leisure ; and to develop those individual and collective qualities 
which would sustain local and Imperial patriotism, increase our 
national efliciency, and tend to the establishment of an intelligent, 
effective and contented democracy. 

In order to arouse a keener desire in the poorer classes of 
the population for sound culture, and to spread it generally and 
generously, 1 submit that every municipal library should, as far 
as possible, strive to become the local centre of the following 
educational organizations :— 

(1) The National Home-Reading Union, which was 
founded in 1889, to guide readers in the choice and use of 
books, to direct self-education, and to unite readers for mutual 
stimulus and assistance. Its plan of action is to invite readers 
of literary inclinations and kindred tastes to form circles under 
leaders competent to direct and control them. These leaders 
ure, in turn, helped in the selection of books, and courses of 
reading, by a committee of literary experts. Notes and sug- 
gestions for circle members’ use, are published in magazine 
form and circulated in three sections: (a) Juvenile, (b) General, 
and (c) Special. Companionship in reading has not been 
cultivated to the extent its utility and pleasure merits, and its 
possibilities in connection with public libraries have not yet 
been realized. There is scope for co-operation in this direc- 
tion which, if patiently persevered in, would produce surprising 
and lasting results. 

(2) The Workers’ Educational Association which is the 
latest popular educational agency in the field, the vigorous 
central management of which has accomplished wonders in 
the way of concentrating attention on the people’s mental 
needs, and in linking up local and national organizations to 
furnish the workers with tutorial classes; systematic courses 
of lectures in the humanities ; scientific discourses, demonstra- 
tions and rambles; art exhibitions; excursions to historic 
places, and other means of the enjoyment of an intelligent 
existence. Every municipal library in the land should be the 

local centre of this association; they are inseparable when 
properly comprehended. Their union would be to the immediate 
advantage of both, their objects and work being complemental. 

(3) The L.G.B. to promote the Extension of University 
Teaching which was inaugurated in 1873 to provide the means 
of higher education for persons of both sexes in all classes, en- 
gaged in the regular occupations of life. It is, in fact, an 
attempt to bring the University to those who are unable to 
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undertake a University career. The fundamental idea through- 
out is education for busy and poor people. Experience has 
shown that this movement may serve two purposes, allied and 
yet distinct. The one is to supply systematic and continuous 
teaching in the various departments of History, Economics, 
Literature, Art, and Natural Science, for those who are pre- 
pared to make a serious study of them. The other is to awaken 
and stimulate a general interest in those subjects. The former 
is the object of the systematic courses, while the latter is the 
purpose of the Short courses and Pioneer lectures. By keeping 
the work of the two departments distinct, any danger of 
lowering the educational standard of the full Systematic 
courses is avoided, and the varying needs of the people 
relatively supplied. The close association which should exist 
between this teaching organization and the municipal library 
is too obvious to need any emphasis. The one is the concomi- 
tant of the other, notwithstanding the opinions of some people, 
to the contrary, and the prevalence of certain misconceptions 
regarding the value of academic instruction. 

In addition to these educational activities.courses of popular 
non-partisan lectures on social and economic problems should be 
arranged to educate public opinion on the leading topics of the 
day and to encourage the interchange of ideas. The subjects 
selected should be those calculated to interest popular adult 
audiences, and the treatment should be impartial, and at the 
same time thorough and attractive, so that the lectures may be 
really educational, and readily intelligible, even to those having 
no previous acquaintance with the topics. Questions should be 
allowed, and moderate discussion permitted under firm and fair 
chairmanship. The lack of such local parliaments, for working 
men in particular, is a serious omission when viewed from a 
national standpoint, because the absence of opportunities to 
state his opinions in public and so test their validity is stultifying 
the average working man. He has not that assurance which 
comes of experience in public speaking; he is losing the power 
of expression; he is daily becoming more of a listener than a 
thinker, and subject to the sway of the newspaper press, which 
has exerted a chloroforming effect on his brain, robbing him of 
initiative and individuality, and rendering him an easy victim to 
specious demagogues and other plausible imposters, whose 
oratory excels their sincerity. 

Finally, there is that vast amount of pioneer work which the 
popular illustrated lecture can accomplish. Its scope is unlimited 
because the whole field of human knowledge and endeavour can 
be exploited. The invention of the kinematograph lantern has 
enhanced its educational value to such a surprising extent that 
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one wonders its practical application in the spreading of useful 
information has not been more rapidly extended. Its possibilities 
in bringing home to those who may never hope to travel, faithful 
and moving depictions of the actual scenery, the various races, 
popular customs, industries, etc. ,of foreign lands, are unequalled. 
Its use in this way would stimulate a keener interest in the affairs 
of the world universally, and foster a better understanding 
between the nations. 

I have now placed you in possession of the result of my 30 
years’ experience in Provincial and London libraries: 18 of the 
happiest and most instructive have been spent in this borough. 
I am a firm believer in the educational mission of the municipal 
library, and, accordingly, a strong advocate of its liberation from 
all irrational restraint. 

You, as the librarians of the near future, must enthusiasti- 
cally labour and assiduously agitate for that freedom of action 
which your institutions must enjoy if they are to fulfil their 
destiny. 

Briefly, my ideal of lecture activity, in connection with any 
municipal library, is something for everyone and something 
on every night in the week ; with the chief librarian as Director- 
general. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


MARCH GENERAL MEETING. 

In these abnormal times an attendance of about sixty must be 
considered decidedly satisfactory if success is to be estimated by the mere 
counting of heads. The success of the joint meeting of the Library 
Association and the Library Assistants’ Association, held at the Croydon 
Central Library, on Wednesday, March 17th, was, however, robbed of a 
certain amount of interest because force of circumstances compelled that 
Mr. Pepper’s paper on ‘‘Classification and the Public,’’ should be taken as 
read. There is always something unsatisfactory about the ‘‘taken as read”’ 
expedient with its attendant disappointment to the author and those interested 
in a particular phase of work. 

The preliminary excursion to the Archbishop’s Palace at Croydon 
attracted some thirty members and visitors, among whom we were pleased 
to welcome Mr. H. M. Cashmore, the Deputy-librarian of Birmingham. 
At something after four o’clock, under the guidance of Councillor J. O. 
Pelton, Chairman of the Croydon Libraries Committee, and Mr. L. Stanley 
Jast, the members commenced the pilgrimage to the Palace, reached after 
a few minutes’ walk. 

The Archbishop’s Palace is a building of considerable archaxological 
interest, founded probably by Lanfranc, 1070-1089. The present part occupies 
but a small extent of what was evidently once the original building, which, 
however, was erected in part and at various intervals. Space will not 
permit of more than a passing reference to the associations of the Palace; 
its connection with nearly five centuries of the Archbishops whose arms 
adorn the corbels in the Hall; the relation with ‘‘good Queen Bess,’’ whose 
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devotions in the carved gallery of the Chapel aroused, after three and a half 
centuries, the reminiscent faculty of the visitors. ‘The Hall and the Long 
Gallery, the Grand Hall, which is still in a fair state of preservation; the 
Porch and the Guard Room, etc., now used as a higher grade School for 
Girls, under the patronage of the Kilburn Sisters, were all inspected and 
described with facile clearness by Councillor Pelton. 

In this manner an hour passed all too rapidly, and at the close, Mr. 
L. C. Wharton (British Museum), expressed the thanks and appreciation 
of the visitors to Councillor Pelton for his guidance, and to the Kilburn 
Sisters for permission to inspect the building. 

‘Tea was partaken of by the party at the hospitality of some unknowa 
kindly person, and afterwards all made their way to the Library Lecture 
Hall for the evening’s meeting, at which some sixty or more were present, 
including Alderman F. J. Leslie, Chairman of the Liverpool Libraries’ 
Committee. 

COUNCILLOR PELTON presided, and after a brief welcome to Croydon, 
called upon Mr. R. W. Brown, Librarian, Northampton Public Library, 
to give his paper on CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ COMMITTEE. Mr. 
Brown advocated much closer co-operation between the two bodies; school 
work was done in ten years, while all the rest of one’s life was left to the 
Public Library. He outlined the co-operative work accomplished by the 
libraries and the LibraryAssociation, and complained that the joint committee 
formed as a result of the conference between teachers and librarians in 
1905, though it indicated the most practical lines of co-operation, simply 
dealt with work already done, and its resolutions ended in nothing. It 
should have been used as a lever to raise the rate. There were librarians 
who dampened a young man’s enthusiasm by claiming to have dealt with 
every proposition years ago. Turning to existing methods, Mr. Brown was 
against sending boxes of books to schools, contending that the children 
shoukl be brought to the library. If the school library system was in 
operation in conjunction with a juvenile department, the children could get 
out more than one book at a time. Children did not continue their studies 
after school-days; he would have that gap filled. They should be instructed 
to use books to supplement their elementary instruction, thereby ensuring 
the continuance of their education. For this purpose, special catalogues 
should be compiled and put into the children’s hands. ‘They should be 
taught the names of standard authors in the various subjects; the belief 
was far too prevalent that education automatically ceased at 14 years. In 
the library ought to be prepared complete lists of books used in the schools 
for purposes of instruction, and building on them, study in such subjects 
might be continued beyond the elementary stage. One grave defect in our 
educational system was a want of continuity. By the aid of these special 
catalogues, the public library might act as a bridge over the gap, but the 
expense of printing should be borne’ by the Educational Authority. 
Children were often sent to the library to look up the subject of their essays 
upon which, perhaps, little or nothing was written. In such cases he 
thought that the teacher should advise the librarian as to the number of 
children sent, and the scope of the essay. Good work under both the Educa- 
tion and Library Authority’s auspices might be done in the way of 
lectures to children and talks on books. The time had arrived for the 
preparation of a practical scheme to provide for the continuity of educational 
work by library authorities. He would emphasize the necessity for dealing 
with the subject at the earliest opportunity. 

The discussion was opened by the Chairman (Councittor O. PELton), 
who considered that much was impracticable unless the education authority 
were prepared to work with the library authority. Unfortunately, the 
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education authority was too often indifferent, in Croydon, at least, that had 
been the case. He considered that enthusiasm for knowledge existed to « 
far greater extent among girls than among boys. Mr. BENJAMIN CARkTEX 
(Kingston), sympathised with much that Mr. Brown had said, and agree 

that the proper place for the child to borrow irom was the library. Juvenil: 
departments, however, required a deal of looking after. He had often been 
struck by the inability of children to find anything whatever in any book, 
a peculiarity, it was true, not by any means confined to children. They 
ought to be instructed how to use books before leaving school. He though 
that libraries should be kept more in touch with technical schools, a feature 
not dwelt upon by Mr. Brown. ALDERMAN Lestig (Liverpool) had been 
particularly interested in the paper, and welcomed it as a clue to th 
solution as to the part the library should play in educational work. He 
deprecated the idea that education authorities were backward in support- 
ing library work. As the State had taken upon itself the education of the 
child, it followed that it was responsible for that child’s future. Having 
done so much, the work should not be dropped on its attaining the age of 
14. In great cities the parent did not take the interest in the child that it 
ought to. Libraries could do much for children between the ages of 14 and 
17. In Liverpool they had a juvenile room at each branch, to which classes 
were brought every afternoon during school hours, where the children were 
taught to hunt out information on school subjects. In that respect they had 
been assured by American librarians that they could not be equalled in th 

United States. The Library Association would be well advised if it tools in 
hand the subject at its next Annual Conference, and he hoped that the 
matter would be carefully debated. Mr. H. M. Casumore (Birmingham) 
would clear the ground by sweeping away school libraries as weil as library 
juvenile departments. He thought that boys often stayed away from the 
library because they considered themseives too big for a children’s room, 
and were not sure if they would be allowed into the adult section. The 
librarian alone couldn't teach boys to like books, the teacher only was 
capable of doing that. Dr. Baker agreed with Mr. Cashmore in regard to 
school libraries. He thought that the great problem of the day was te 
educaie the teachers, who were indifferent to any work outside their owa 
particular province. ‘There were two ways of acting upon what had been 
said, either by getting at Statesmen and reforming from above, or by 
working away at the bottom and trying to show how things could be done 
properly. He thought that any means of cultivating the reading habit should 
be followed up perseveringly. 








There was an advantage in bringing the 
books to the children as well as bringing the children to the library. ‘The 
books in the school were introduced to the child through the medium of the 
teacher, to whom the scholars came for advice as to courses of reading. 
it was necessary to teach the use of reference books, followed up by fec- 
tures at the library. By educating the teachers their lukewarm attitude 
towards the library might be done away with. As a rule, the teacher thought 
his work finished when the scholar had passed the examination. Mr. J. 
Warner (Croydon) considered that so long as the education authority hai 
the money, and the library authority had to go to them to beg for assistance, 
these ideas could not be carried out. Mr. L. C. Wuarton (British Museum) 
was of the opinion that the teachers had quite enough to do without more 
work being imposed on them, of which they had plenty outside official hours. 
A multiplication of small libraries was of no benefit; it was better that the 
children should go to the library for their books. Co-operation of bota 
bodies through the agency of one central authority might be advantageous. 
he suggested the Borough Council. Mr. F. E. Sanpry (Canning Town) 
thought that the work would entail a good deal of strain upon the librarian 
and his staff, and questioned whether the capabilities of the latter would 
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be equal to the demands put upon it. Mr. J. F. Hocc (Battersea) said that 
Provincial libraries had an easier time than London libraries. Much apathy 
existed among education committees and elementary teachers, who thought 
it not part of their school curriculum to teach children the use of books. 
In Battersea facilities had been offered for visits of classes, and only three 
had been availed of in five years. He suggested that the money unwisely 
spent by education committees on poor books for their schools should be 
distributed among the public libraries, who would use it to better advantage. 
Mr. L. Stan.ey Jast (Croydon) said that if Mr. Cashmore’s ideas were 
carried out, every link connecting library authorities and education authori- 
ties would be swept away. They must rather strengthen existing links, 
and provide many more. He disagreed with Mr. Brown's condemnation 
of school libraries, which were in existence merely because the teacher was 
the only person in a position to control the reading of children. It was 
necessary to create some sort of control in the early stages of their reading. 
Juvenile reading rooms were a necessary supplement to libraries at the 
schools, they would not compete with the latter, as books were not lent out 
from them. ‘They were the means of getting the children to the library 
building. As a rule, education committees were willing to come in, but 
did not want to pay. They didn’t understand the true function of the public 
library, nor did educationists even, as was evidenced by the recent appoint- 
ment by the L.C.C. of an untrained person as their librarian. In the United 
States, nobody questioned the position of the library in education; that 
was not so here, though there were beginning to be faint traces of an 
understanding. The British public would have to stand a great deal more 
rating for education some day, as the standard for education was set by 
other nations. The public must be made to realise the real function of 
education; at present the money spent on education was wasted because all 
was stopped at a certain point, and there was hesitation to spend the little 
more that would make all the difference. Mr. Brown briefly replied to the 
criticisms, Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) rose to convey to Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers the congratulations of the L.A.A. upon his appointment to 
Wallasey. He expressed his personal regret at Mr. Sayers’ going away 
from the Association; and as for the L.A.A., he did not know what it would 
do without him. It was pleasing to know, however, that Mr. Sayers would 
not be going alone, as an interesting ceremony would shortly take 
place which would provide him with a life companion. Mr. W. C. 
Berwick SAYERS replied in suitable terms. He had been overwhelmed with 
congratulations, which were much appreciated. He regretted that he was 
depriving the Association of its librarian. The vote of thanks to the writers 
f the papers was moved by Mr. Alderman Leslie (Liverpool), and seconded 
by Mr. H. M. Cashmore (Birmingham), who also thanked the provider of 
afternoen tea. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A. was held 
in Bradford, on Thursday, March 18th, through the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Butler Wood, the Chief Librarian. Members 
assembled at the Central Library at 3 o’clock, and then proceeded 
to Bolling Hall. This Hall came into the possession of the 
Bradford Corporation some two years ago as a gift from the 
owners, who ‘‘threw it in’’ with an extensive piece of land 
purchased by the Corporation; and the building is now in an 
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advanced stage of restoration, with a view to its use as a museum 
of local antiquities. Mr. Butler Wood conducted the members 
over the Hall, and gave most interesting éxplanations of its 
architectural features. Returning to the Central Library, mem- 
bers were entertained to tea by the staff, and at the subsequent 
meeting, Mr. G. W. Strother, President, being in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. J. A. ButTerFIELD (Bradford) on ‘‘The 
Romance of the English Novel.”’ 

Mr. Butterfield, after tracing its evolution and growth, 
described the novel as a present-day ‘‘pocket theatre,’’ and said 
that so long as humanity was what it was it would delight in 
taking out its pocket stage and watching the fortunes of the 
actors, who were so like themselves and yet so much more 
interesting. There was a great deal of ‘‘piffle’’ published, and the 
demand for it was considerable. He thought, however, as 
librarians they could exert an influence in raising the standard 
of taste of book borrowers. 

At the conclusion of the discussion opportunity was given to 
members and associates for impromptu speeches, debates, etc. ; 
associates especially were urged to make use of the opportunity 
to voice their opinions, complaints, or suggestions. It is gratify- 
ing to note that so many did voice their opinions and suggestions. 
The speeches of Miss Woop (Wakefield) ; R. INEson (Leeds), 
J. A. Butterrietp (Bradford), H. GovutpEen (Huddersfield), 
W. RopertsHaw (Bradford) , the PRESIDENT and the SECRETARY, 
proved to be quite an entertaining feature of the evening’s pro- 
gramme. In all probability at least one of the suggestions will 
have been put into operation ere these notes appear in print, 
and the record thereof is reserved for a future issue of The 
Assistant. 

The business of the day was concluded with eloquent tributes 
to the stimulating, thoughtful paper by Mr. Butterfield, and 
with real hearty thanks to Mr. Butler Wood for his services at 
Bolling Hall, and to the Bradfordians generally for their arrange- 
ment of an exceedingly enjoyable programme. Over 30 members 
braved the inclemency of a severe snowstorm, a fact which 
speaks well for the interest taken in the work of the Branch. 


CENTRAL IRISH BRANCH. 


The March Meeting of the Central Irish Branch was held on 
Wednesday evening ,24th March, at the Royal College of Science, 
with Mr. John Roy, Librarian of Rathmines, in the chair. Mr. 
John Condon, Librarian of the College Library, after some very 
interesting preliminary remarks on its early history, delivered a 
most instructive lecture on the administration of the library. He 
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referred to the difficulties which arise in connection with the 
cataloguing and classification of books and serials in a purely 
scientific library, and gave many instances drawn from the 
different divisions of the College library. An interesting discus- 
sion followed, in which Mr. Joun Roy (Rathmines), J. D. 
McQuiston, E. J. Benan, F. BLake, H. Younc, and P. J. 
O’Connor took part. Resolutions were passed congratulating 
the General Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, on his 
appointment to the librarianship of Wallasey, and to Mr. E. J. 
Behan on his appointment to H.M.’s Customs and Excise. With 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting terminated. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members: Miss Marcaret E. Beechey, Lincoln; Rosert H. Yorston, 
Greenock. 

Associates: Artiur Bynge, Cambridge; E. H. Dunn, and G. M. 
Miller, both of Tottenham; F. A. L. Gale, Greenock; Miss Tillie, Glasgow. 

Central Irish Branch: Associate: Miss E. Harding, Dublin. 

North Western Branch: Member: Miss N. Williamson, Manchester. 
Associates: Miss Liry Gross, Manchester; Miss A. M. Hewitt and Miss 
EtueL Richardson, both of Altrincham; Hersert B. Grimsditeh, Liverpool 
University. 

Yorkshire Branch: Associates: Misses Annie Clayton, Puytiis D. 
Seymour and Maup E. Webb, all of Leeds. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Bartow, FREDERICK, Assistant in Charge, Great Lever Branch, Bolton 
Public Libraries, has been appoiated assistant librarian, Watford Public 
Library. 

(The other selected candidates were: Messrs. *CLIFFORD Stott (Roch- 
dale), R. Hatiipay (Torquay), *R. E. SMirHer (Brighton), and W. MCNaAMEE 
(Aston-under-Lyne). ] 

*CLARKE, GEORGE G., Senior assistant of the West Hartlepool Public 
Library, to be Deputy Librarian. 

MoraLee, ALBert, Sub-librarian, Lincoln Public Library, has been 
appointed chief assistant, Doncaster Public Library. 

*Sayers, W. C. Berwick, Deputy Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries 
and Honorary Secretary of the Library Assistants’ Association, has been 
appointed Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 

{The other selected candidates were : Messrs. tF. DALLIMorE (Newark) ; 
+James Hurt (Liverpool Lyceum); W. T. Montcomery (Bootle); W. WiLson 
(Darlington), and E. Woop (Birkdale). ] 

*Suarp, H. A., Librarian-in-Charge, Croydon Central Reference Lib- 
rary, to be Librarian-in-Charge, Croydon Central Lending Library. 

*Smitn, ArtHUR, Lincoln Public Library, to be chief assistant. 

*WarNER, JouN, Librarian-in-Charge, Croydon Central Lending Lib- 
rary, and Hon. Assistant Secretary, L.A.A., has been appointed Deputy- 
Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


+ Honorary Fellow, L.A.A. t+ Fellow, L.A.A. * Member, L.A.A. 
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L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 

Previous lists have appeared in every number of The 
Assistant since October, 1914. The Editor would be glad to hear 
of additional names, and of promotions in the ranks. News of 
the movements of L.A.A. members with the colours, would also 
be gladly appreciated. 

Brighton: *G. R. Crone (Army Service Corps.). 
Burnley Mechanics’ Institute: *Harotp Hart (8th Manchester 

Regt.). 

Coventry: *C. C. Workman (R.A.M.C.), *D. C. Jones (7th 

Batt. Royal Warwickshire Regt.). 

Johannesberg, S. A.: *A. R. ANpERSON (South African Signal- 
ling Corps.). 
Leeds: *J. B. Ettison (4th West Yorks. Regt.). 
Wood Creen: *C. J. Spence (2nd Batt. London Welsh Regt.). 
*Member, L.A.A. 


OUR LIBRARY. 
STEPHEN, G. A.: Modern Decorative Title Pages.—Q}-in. x 7-in. 

pp. 16. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 1915. 

This tastefully printed reprint from ‘*Penrose’s Pictorial Annual, 
1914-15,’" on a subject which rarely comes within the purview of ‘Our 
Library,”’’ is by our old friend, Mr. G. A. Stephen, of whom we entertain 
such kindly remembrances. Modern book decoration has reached a standard 
of excellence which is a delight to the veriest tyro of art. Here we have a 
dozen delightful reproductions of decorative title pages by William Blake, 
Arthur Rackham, Christopher Hare, G. W. Rhead, Walter Crane, and 
others, whose names are household words, with descriptive text, the whole 
forming an artistic pamphlet of considerable merit on which we congratulate 
the author. T.ELE. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE PUBLIC LiprARIES. Catalogue of Books 

on the Useful Arts in the Central Libraries, 1903-14 : Supple- 

ment to the Original Catalogue, 1903. Edited by Basit 

Anperton, M.A., Public Librarian. 8+ 209pp. 9# in. 

x 7hin. Cloth boards. 1914. 

Students of cataloguing and classification would do well to examine 
the catalogue here noted, and the original catalogue which it supplements. 
This is an unannotated decimal class-catalogue of both Reference and Lend- 
ing Libraries, and follows the orthodox arrangement of : Preface, Scheme of 
Classification, Author List, Subject List, and Index. The only modifications 
of Dewey are useful sub-divisions of the two subjects necessarily strongly 
represented in a great sea port, 656 Ocean Transportation, and 699 Car 
Building, Ship Building. The index is an admirable example of relative 
indexing. The only criticism we woulda suggest of the catalogue (which we 
commend most heartily, not for its originality, but as an excellent example 
of established usage) is its large size, and the fact that the entries are 
too long to cut out and use on cards; it is certainly too big, also, for 
borrowers to carry about. With his usual courteous wisdom Mr. Anderton 
acknowledges the labours of his staff in this work, in particular those of 
Messrs. C. J. Zanetti and I. Briggs. W.C.B.S. 





